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ABSTEACT 

The effects on student teaching fcehavi 
relatively traditional, lecture-based, general seccnda 
course are compared to the effects of a laboratory-ori 
competency-based course. The classroom performance of 
student teachers (30 of whom completed the competency- 
and 40 of whom completed the lecture-based courre) was 
two trained observers, the student teachers themselves 
school students in the classroom, and the cooperating 
supervisor. Eecordings were analysed with the Flanders 
Findings show a significant difference in favor of the 
competency-based group on both trained observation mea 
significant difference on most other measures. (In add 
description of the study, this paper includes a litera 
perf ormance^based teacher education.) (Author/JA) 
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"THE EFF..CTS OF COMPETENCY-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION 
UPON STUDENT TEACHING'* . 



THE PROBLEM 

A review o£ current literature on education reveals 
that education, and in particular teacher education, needs 
improvement. Conant examined teacher education in the 
United States and concluded: 

Oie finds a complete lack o£ agreement on what con- 
stitutes a satisfactory general education program for 
future teachers . . • the amount of time to be devoted 
to such studies (education in a specific field) in 
college and the ^evel of competence to be demanded 
opinions differ . 

Dr. Conant continued by stating that there is almost as 
much confusion associated with courses in education as 
exists in general education: 

There is little agreement among professors of education 
on the nature of the corpus of knowledge thev are 
expected to transmit to the future teachers. 

It also appears that such practices in teacher education as 
lectures on how to teach, reading methods books and other 
related materials, and discussions about teaching proce- 
dures have only limited value in preparing teachers for 
the task ahead. Students in the nation's classrooms need 
teachers who can skillfully perform those teaching tasks 
which optimize learning. 

The search for significant teacher education experi- 
ences which produce more competent teachers, and thus, 
optimize classroom learning has-been long and arduous. The 
following programs and materials illustrate the involvement 
of governmental and professional agencies in the sf='arch: 
USOE teacher education models; the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education performance-based teacher 
education publications; and the Association of Teacher 
Educators ' 1973 Conference theme , 'Terf crmance-Based 
Teacher Education.** The concept of performance or 
competency-based teacher education emerged in the latter 
part of the Sixties as one promising alternative way to 



James Bryant Conant , The Education of Americar 
Teacher s (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1963), 
p. 209. 



Ibid . , p. 210. 



prepare teachers. Improvement o£ teaching competencies 
appears to offer the best promise for increased learning 
in the classroom r However, if national implementation is 
to be encouraged, scientific investigation and testing of 
the effectiveness of this approach are imperative. 

Theoretical lecture-oriented teaching methods 
courses vhich consi itute most of the pre-service training 
of prospective teachers do not seem to adequately prepare 
teachers for classroom teaching. In these courses under- 
graduate education students listened to lectures, read 
books and handouts, and/or talked about teaching methods 
in small and large groups. 

The College of Education at the University of 
Missouri-Columbia has not only been searching for better 
teacher education experiences , but has also been develop- 
ing such a program by revising both the content and 
instructional activities of a required undergraduate 
secondary general methods course. What used to be a 
lecture-based course has become a competency-based one. 



Background for the Study 

Teacher education at the University of Missouri- 
Columbia for the most part followed a pattern similar to 
that followed by comparable institutions in other parts of 
the nation. After a survey of the students enrolled in 
the DllO course. Secondary School Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion, revealed widespread dissatisfaction with a tradi- 
tional approach to the training of teachers, a committee 
of faculty and graduate and undergraduate students 
undertook to develop a new course. The original course 
was characterized as a lecture-based (LB) course (control 
treatment), since m.ost instruction was accomplished through 
lectures , 



Curriculum Revision 

Although this research is primarily a validation study, 
or what may be described as a causal -comparative or quasi- 
experimental study, the treatment, however, deals with 
the five basic areas which constitute curriculum design. 
Objectives were reexamined in the light of current liter- 
ature on teacher education; a large number of PBTE models 
were reviewed; a significantly new theoretical approach 
was taken in analyzing the learning process as it relates 
to teacher education; the selection of curriculum exper- 
iences was based upon a specific set of desired learning 



outcomes or competencies which are thought to result* from 
the performance of specific instructional tasks; speci'al 
attention was given to organization of curriculum; and 
finally, the competency-based approach to improving scope 
and sequence of activities with emphasis upon the essential 
elements of this approach may be considered the most inno- 
vative of all the dimensions of this new design, 

A significant result of the efforts to revise the 
curriculum was the preparation and publication of a 
useful, clearly stated handbook or text which emphasizes 
student performance, observation, peer interaction (feed- 
back), and an analytic examination of a specific competency 
at an identifiable level of competence • This course was 
characterized as a competency-based (CB) course (experi- 
mental treatment) . 



Essential Elements of the CBTE Course 

The newly revised DllO course was implemented in 
August, 1971. Each semester approximately 350 education 
students are enrolled in the new course. In view of the 
large number of students enrolled, classes and facilities 
were scheduled in such a manner so as to provide each stu- 
dent an opportunity to meet for one hour each week, in a 
large group (seventy) where the module was introduced by 
the developer. A demonstration of the given skill and 
instructions for preparing for and participating in the 
two-hour laboratory session were provided. 

The laboratory sessions were planned so as to pro- 
vide a performance-based educational experience in small 
groups of twenty students, these groups were further sub- 
divided into smaller groups of five to ten students. 
Laboratory sessions were conducted by UMC instructors and 
teaching assistants. Graduate and undergraduate students 
served as leaders for the small lab groups. Grading was 
established on a pass/fail basis, but each student had the 
option of working for a letter grade if he desired to do 
so. This letter grade \^as based upon demorstration of 
proficiency in the teaching tasks which const ituted the 
course. All instructional activities and evaluation pro- 
cedures had but one purpose--the development of specific 
teaching competenc ies . 

Since the beginning of the new course, considerable 
feedback was received on each teaching task. Student 
responses to questions about the course , obj ectives , etc . , 
followed the same general pattern shown in the following 
sample question: '' In general was the DllO a valuable 
experience "? Forty-two and six tenths per cent strongly 
agreed, ?3". 4 per cent slightly agreed, 5.7 per. cent were 
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undecided, 5,9 per cent slightly disagreed, 2.4 per cent 
strongl/ disagreed CN=258). More than 1,000 teacher educa- 
tion students have completed the new course, and comments 
received from the students during evaluation sessions have 
been consistently similar to those cited above. 



Purpose of the Stud y 

This research was undertaken to determine if a 
general undergraduate secondary methods course is a more 
effective solution to the problem o£ inf luenc ing student 
teaching if it is competency-based than if it is lecture- 
based. The specific question remains, is this new com- 
petency based course more effective than the old lecture- 
based one? 

Specifically, the study compared the effects upon 
classroom teaching of two teacher preparation courses--the 
lecture-based treatment and the competency-based treatment. 
Effects of the modifications on student teaching perfor- 
mance were ^.ssessed through the use of selected instru- 
ments and/c/r devices. 



Independent Variable 

The independent variable in this study was a course 
of study listed in the general catalogue of the University 
of Missouri-Columbia as *'D110, Secondary School Curriculum 
and Instruction.'* It is a required course for all secon- 
dary teacher education students. Further, the independent 
variable has been subdivided into two treatments. 

Lecture-based treatment .- -A series (two hours per 
week for sixteen weeks] of educational experiences 
characterized by classroom lectures , demonstrations , 
reading, talking with other students and instructors, and 
asking questions about course content, books, handouts, 
reference materials, etc. At least two objective-type, 
pencil and paper tests were included as part of the educa- 
tion experience. This treatment is identified as the 
Lecture -Based (LB) course . 

Competency -based treatment . --This course is a series 
of educational experiences (one-hour demonstration ard a 
two-hour laboratory each week for sixteen weeks), character- 
ized by a ^'systems'* approach to teacher training. Each 
student is assigned fourteen instructional tasks and pro- 
vided an opportunity to develop and practice specific 
teaching competencies in a '^safe" laboratory environment 
while engaged in a variety of simulated teaching activities. 
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This treatment is identified as the Competency-Based (CB) 
course . 

The revised course seeks to develop specific teach- 
ing competencies to optimize learning, rather than perpetu- 
ating tradit ional instructional pi'^ocedures . Each 
education student is provided an opportunity to learn 
about, practice, and develop a high degree of professional 
competence. Some essential elements of the revised course 
which play a vital part in helping the student develop 
these competencies are early performance of specific 
teaching tasks , observation of self and others teaching, 
describing teaching analytically, and interacting with 
peers with a view toward seeking alternative behaviors. 
Five key aspects of the laboratory experience may be 
listed as follows: 

1. A laboratory sett ing - -performing the task 
competently . 

2. Separate focus week by week upon a wide range 
of student oriented obj ectives (students ' 
needs) . 

3. A wide variety of alternative teaching per - 
formances were introduced . 

4. A spirit of mutual trust and development pre- 
vailed. 

5 . Definiteness of goals. 



Dependent Variable 

The dependent variable is a set of teaching 
behaviors exhibited by each subject ivhile engaged in 
student teaching. Measurement of the dependent variable 
was accomplished by the employment of six different 
instruments or devices which contain a variety of criterion 
measures C^nipirical and hypothetical constructs) purported 
to determine the existence of a given phenomenon and the 
extent to which it is present during the student teaching 
performance. All these dependent variables were scaled on 
a five-point, bipolar, Likert-type scale. 



Research Quest ions 

This investigator posed the following research 
questions : 
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1, For all subjects, is there a significant dif- 
ference between the LB and the CB courses in their effect 
upon the student teacher's classroom performance as 
reflected by the: 

a) Observer Schedule (Appendix C) : 

1) Total scores? 

2) Four subs cores ? 

5) Eighteen item variable scores? 

b) Teaching Techniques Rating Form (Appendix 
D): 

1) Total scores? 

2 ) Twenty- four- itme variable scores? 

c) Teacher's Self-Report (Appendix E) : 

1) Votal scores? 

2) Forty-five-item variable scores? 

d) Student Opinionnaire (Appendix F) : 

1) Total scores? 

2) Twenty- six- item variable scores? 

e) Cooperating Teacher's and Supervisor's 
Report (Appendix G) : 

1) total scores? 

2) Thirty- two-item variable scores? 

f ) Flanders Interact ion Analysis System 
(Appendix H) : 

1) Derived scores? 

2) I/D ratios? 

2 . For each o£ the following two subgroups- -male 
and female--is there a significant difference between the 
LB and the CB courses in their effect upon the student 
teacher's classroom performance as reflected by the: 

a) Four Observer Schedule (C) Subscores? 

b) Teaching Techniques Rating Form (D)? 

c) Teacher's Self-Report (E)? 

d) Student Opinionnaire (F)? 

e) Cooperating Teacher's and Supervisor's 
Report (G)? 

3. For each of the four subject areas - -language 
arts, social studies, science, and mathematics -- is there 

a significant difference betwee;^ the LB and the CB courses 
in their effect upon the student teacher's classroom per- 
formance as reflected by the: 

a) Four Observer's Schedule (C) Subscores? 

b) Teaching Techniques Rating Form (D)? 

c) Teacher's Self-Report (E)? 

d) Student Opinionnaire (F)? 

e) Cooperating Teacher ' s and Supervisor ' s 
Report (G)? 

4, For each of the six grade levels - -grades seven 
through twelve- - is there a s ignif icant difference between 
the LB and the CB courses in their effect upon the student 
teacher's classroom performance as reflected by the: 

a) Four Observer Schedule (C) Subscores? 

b) .Teaching Techniques Rating Form (D)? 

c) Teacher's Self-Report (E)? 



d) Student Opinionnaire 

e) Cooperating Teacher ' s and Supervisor ' s 
Report CG)? 



5, For the total pupulation, is there a signifi- 
cant difference between the LB and the CB courses in their 
effect upon the student teacher ^s classroom performance as 
reflected by student teaching letter grade scores? 



Statement of Hypotheses 

The following general hypothesis in null form sum- 
marizes the research questions presented in this report; 

There is no significant difference between the score 
achieved by the LB group and the CB group as reflected on 
the following instruments: 

a) Observer Schedule 

b) Teaching Techniques Rating Form 

c) Teacher ' s Self- Report 

d) Student Opinionnaire 

e) Cooperating Teacher ' s and Supervisor ' s Report 

f) Flander's Interaction Analysis System Subscores: 

1) Derived total scores 

2) I/D ratio scores 

All subjects as well as the following subgroups were 
tested: male and female; four subject areas (language arts 
social studies, science, and mathematics); grade levels 
seven through twelve; and student teaching letter grades • 
All data based upon the above measures were presented in 
the following format: Total scores; subscores; and item 
variable scores • 



Assumptions, Postulates, and 
Lim ita tTbns 

The following assumptions , postulates , and limita- 
tions relative to this investigation are listed here, 

Assumpt ions . 

1. A relationship between conventional methods of 
preparing teachers and alleged widespread unsatisfactory 
performance in the classroom exists. 

2. That the quality of the preparation of teachers 
is related to effectiveness' of teaching in the classroom. 

3. That effectiveness of teaching in the classroom 
is related to the learning in many classrooms. 
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4. That the empirical and hypothetical constructs 
employed in this study are adequate to assess teaching be- 
haviors in the classroom. 

5. That empirical results obtained from the 
treatments are related to the hypotheses presented herein. 

Postulates . 

IT. That quantitative differences in values associ- 
ated witli the dependent variable are the results of the 
differential treatments incorporated into the research 
design . 

2. Extraneous variables associated with this study 
which were difficult or impossible to control may exert 
equal effects at: random on all treatments or conditions. 

L imitations . 

1. Some extraneous variables which cannot be iden- 
tified will operate systematically toward confounding the 
study; however, these variables will tend to effect each 
group or subj ect to the same extent and , in effect , are 
"randomized out** and controlled during statistical analy- 
sis. These variables which carnot be controlled by other 
techniques may be identified by such factors as previous 
learning and/or concomitant learning experiences (special 
method courses, experimental curriculum experiences in 
other courses, etc.), motivational level, and super and 
supra influences. 

2 . This is a quasi -experim.ental design, since the 
treatment for the control group preceded that of the exper- 
imental group by one semester, and in a few cases, by two 
semesters. However, many of the control subjects completed 
student teaching at the same time as the experimental group. 

3. The extent to which raters were free of bias is 
a limitation in this study. 

4. The results of this study are general izable to 
other populations only to the extent that they reflect 
characteristics similar to that used in this study. 



Significance of the Study 

The approach to teacher education taken in the com- 
petency-based course which is the subject of this investi- 
gation is not new or novel. A theoretical bases for 
implementation of the laboratory approach to teacher 
training has existed since the early days of the progres- 
sive education movement. 

Development of professional laboratory experiences 
which are an integral part of the preparation program may 
not be the answer to the problem of making teacher education 
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programs more* effective than they are now. However., many 
researchers claim that the gap between theory and practice 
in the training of teachers is still about as wide as it 
was twenty-five years ago. Professional laboratory experi- 
ences may help close this gap, and give teacher education 
programs a professional quality they now lack. 

While there is no hard evidence that the competency- 
based course reduces educational costs, the utilization of 
graduate and undergraduate students as small group leaders 
at little or no cost represents a heretofore untapped 
ir« struct ional resource. It would appear then that improved 
teacher education is possible at approximately the same 
nominal cost of the lecture-based course. 

• 

The significance of the findings from this study 
could provide teacher educators with substantial evidence 
that a competency or performance -based experience is or is 
not superior to a conventional lecture-oriented or 
lecture- based pre service teacher training experience . 

Definition of Terms 

Key terms which are employed in this study are 
operationally defined as follows: 

Competency-based teacher education (CBTE) . A 
competency-based teacher education program is one in which 
the competencies to be acquired by the student and the 
criteria to be applied in assessing the competency of the 
student are made explicit and the student is held account- 
able for meeting those criteria. Two types of criteria 
will be used here: (1) knowledge criteria which are used 
to assess cognitive understandings, and (2) performance 
criteria which are used to assess the teaching behaviors* 

Cr iter ion - referenced measures . Measures which 
"depend on an absolute standard of quality . . .as opposed 



Howard L. Jones, "Implemcrxtat ion of Programs" 
Chapter 6), Competency-Based Teacher Education , W..R. 
Houston.. and B. Howsam Ceds>3 (Chicago : Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1972), p. 122. 
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to norm-referenced measures, which depend on a relative 
standard • 

Mediated materials . Instructional ma':erials which 
require the use of audio-visual material sucli as film- 
strips, videotape recorders, etc, 

Microteaching . A teaching situation which is 
scaled down m terms of time, content, and number of stu- 
dents. It usually is a four- to twenty-minute lesson 
involving three to ten students, (The microteaching uiiits 
which are involved in this investigation are three- to., 
five-minute sessions involving four or five students,) 

Module or teacher task , A set of learning activi- 
ties intended to facilitate the student's acquisition and 
demonstration of a particular competency or objective,^ 

Performance-based teacher education (PBTE) , The 
definition which will be employed in this investigation, is 
taken from one of the earliest current research projects 
on the subject of performance-based teacher education. 

The condition of teaching requires each teacher to 
make decisions and translate the decisions into 



Robert Glaser, "Instructional Technology and the 
Measurement of Learning Outcomes," American Psychologist , 
18 (1963), 519; and R, Glaser and A, J. Nitko, "Measurement 
in Learning and Instruction," Educational Measurement , 
R, L, Thorndike (ed,) (Washington, D,C,: American Council 
on Education, 1971). These authors redefined Glaser's 
1963 definition as follows: "A criterion-referenced test 
is one that is deliberately constructed to yeild measure- 
ments that are directly interpret&ble in terms of speci- 
fied performance standards (p, 516)," 

2 

Jones, 1972, op, cit , , p. 102. 



Teaching Skills: A Handbook for Developing 
Instructional Behavior (Columbia, Missouri: The University 
of Missouri-Columbia, June, 197 2), p, 2-2. 

4 

Benj amm S , Bloom , "Mastery Learning and Its 
Implications for Curriculum Development," Confronting 
C urriculum Reform , Elliot W, Eisner (ed,) (Boston : Tittle, 
Brown and Co, , 1971) , 
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actions (performance). Accountability for performanc 
(both teacher and learner) will be based on the qual- 
ity of decisions as well as actions. 

Professional laborato r y experience s . All those 
contacts with children, youlTH"^ and adults (through obser- 
vation, participation, and teaching- - including simulation 
exercises) which make a direct contribution to an under- 
standing of individuals and their guidance in the teaching/ 
learning process. ^ 

Student teaching . "The period of guided teaching 
when student takes increasing .responsibility for the work 
with a group of learners over a period of consecutive 
weeks .'^^ 

Systems approach . A self -correct ing and logical 
methodology of decision-making to be used for the design 
and development of man*made entities. Concept of task 
analysis is included. 

Task analysis . A process by which the designer of 
a system identified and describes all its necessary parts-- 
goals, tasks, materials, procedures, prerequisites, knowl- 
edge, performance (s) , etc. Concept includes formulation 
of performance objectives, the analysis of functions and 
components, the distribution of function among components, 
their scheduling, the training and testing of the system., 
installation, and quality control. 

Teacher behavior . This term is operationally de- 
fined as representing the effects of a teacher in a given 
classroom situation. It is further defined in a behavior- 
al sense, in that it is a group of variables or stimuli--a 
set of teaching behaviors which affect the learners,^ 



Texas Performance-Based TTT Project, A Proposal for 
E ducational Personnel Development Operational Grant , Part D, 
EPDA Act of 1965 (Austin: State Education Agency), p. Fl, 

2 

Sub-Committee of the Standards and Surveys Committee 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
School and Community Laboratory Experiences in Education 
(Oneonta, New York: American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, 1948), p. 7. 

^Sub-Committee of the Standards and Surveys 
Committee, AACTE, 1948 , 0£. cU . , p. 16. 

4 

Bloom, 1971, op. cit. 
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REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



Since this research study deals, generally, with 
the education of prospective teachers and specifically, 
with the substantive issue of improving teacher education, 
this review of the literature and related research is 
limited to the three areas which appear to have received 
the most attention and which are most relevant to this 
study- -teacher behavior , instrumentation, and perf ormance- 
based teacher education. Researchers generally agree that 
these areas constitute the most perplexing, most misunder- 
stood, and most challenging aspects of improving teacher 
education. 



Performance-Based Teacher Education (PBTE) 

According to current literature on teacher educa- 
tion, there is increased concern about the quality of 
teacher education programs throughout the country. The 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and 
the National Council for Accreditation in Teacher Education 
have recommended that colleges and universities which 
offer teacher training programs undertake to expand and 
improve programs according to recently revised criteria. 1 
For example, one criterion for judging a teacher education 
program is whether it produces competent graduates who 
enter the profession and perform effectively. This would 
imply that considerably more attention must be given to 
the formative assessment phase of the preparation program. 
The AACTE established a special committee in 1970 to look 
into performance-based teacher education. This committee 
has reported that performance-based teacher education is 
viewed by at least one observer as a multi-faceted concept 
in search of practitioners and there are, however, ante- 
cedents, developments, and growing pressures which suggest 
that a reform movement of great potential is in the making. 

Since PBTE provided a theoretical basis for the 
course of study under investigation, information relative 
to the development of this approach to teacher education 
is especially relevant, PBTE is one of the more promising 
aspects of teacher ecucation that has been developed in 
recent years-- it may be described as either performance- 
based or competency 'based teacher education. The concept 
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AACT E , Recommended Standards for Teacher Edu c ation : 
The Accreditat ion o F" Basic and Advanced Preparation Pro - 
grams" for Prof essional School Personnel (Washington ^ D.C. : 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
1970). 

2 

Ibid. (Standard 5, NCATE) . 



has been defined by educators in a variety o£ ways; hov;- 
ever, Cooper and Weber defined this approach to teacher 
education as follows: 

A competency-based teacher education program is one in 
which the competencies to be acquired by the student 
and the criteria to be applied in assessing the compe- 
tency of the student are made explicit and the student 
is held accountable for meeting those criteria. 

Elfenbein indicated the *'PBTE programs are incipient 
phenomena exhibiting characteristics often associated with 
youth, experiemenrat ion, enthusiasm, commitment, zeal, and 
uncertainty of lesults.**^ The programs that she studied 
occupied a range in terms of affiliation and size, tlie 
rationale, the development and implementation procedures, 
the supports for the programs , and the positions on a 
theoretical -practical continuum. 

3 

Elam emphasized that PBTE in the United States is 
by no means a full -fledged movement . He indicated that 
AACTE has studied the phenomenon for more than a year 
and has not only established a committee under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Donald R. Medley to study the subject, but 
also developed a number of papers devoted to its various 
aspects. The AACTE and the National Council for Accredi- 
tation of Teacher Education are providing new leadership 
in meeting the challenge of change and improvement in 
teacher education. They have advocated (1) moving from 
single-type preparation programs to multiple preparation 
programs; (2) more attention to the nature of the profes- 
sional role for which the students are being prepared; and 
(3) increasing concern for the performance of graduates. 



James M. Cooper ar.d Wilford A. Weber, A preliminary 
draft of "A Competency-Based Systems Approach to Teacher 
Effectiveness,'' Chapter I, Vol. II, Performance -Based 
Teacher Education Programs: A Comparative Description , 
Ins M. Elfenbein (Washington, D.C.: American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1972), pp. 3-4. 

2 

Iris M. Elfenbein, Performance-Based Teacher Educa - 
tion Programs: A Comparative Description (Washington , D • C • : 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
1972) , p. 7 • 

3 

Stanley Elam, Performance-Based Education: What is 
the State of the Art ? (Washington , D . C . : American Associ- 
ation of Colleges tor Teacher Education, December, 1971), 
p. 8 • 
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not the kir^d and number o£ courses ''required.'' A recent 
revision o£ the recommended standards now includes 
"specific professional training components, in addition 
to the content for teaching specialty, humanistic and 
behavioral studies, teaching and learning theory, and a 
practicum. "-^ This along with the fact that some progress 
is being made in developing a viable "theory of teaching" 
are indications of how seriously the AACTE and the NCATE 
view the problem of improving teacher education. 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education selected for examinat ic^i seventeen model teacher 
education programs from thirteen institutions throughout 
the country which were in operation prior to August 1, 
1971. Each institution was visited and the program 
examined by team members representing the AACTE committee 
and the U.S. Office of Education to determine if the pro- 
grams met published criteria for PBTE or CBTE program.s . 
Findings of the investigation along with specific criteria 
have been published by the association. 2 

While the advocates of CBTE programs appear to be 
more numerous than the antagonists, there are those who 
would offer arguments against the CBTE approach itself, or 
against some of the essential elements or characteristics 
of it. Simons appeared to take a critical view of seireral 
aspects of CBTE. He felt that the CBTE emphasis on 
behavior as a criterion in assessment is accomplished at 
the expense of knowledge. He stated his position as 
follows : 

There is no way to link either understanding or 
interpretation with particular behavior. . . . The 
behavioral objectives movement seems misguided in its 
zeal to deal mainly in behavior to the exclusion of 
knowledge and the relationship between knowledge and 
behavior. In fact, the entire movement seems doomed 
to failure because it lacks the necessary theories. 
. . . Behavioral evidence of knowledge can be described 
and measured through the traditional means, namely, 
standardised tests ^ subjective judgments, rating 
scales , teacher -made tests , etc . These techniques 
have many problems, but behavioral objectives provide 
no real improvement over these traditional tech- 
niques . ^ 



"''Elf enbein , 1972 , o£. cit . , p. iii. 
2 

Elam, 1971, 0£. cit . , p. 24. 

3 

Herbert D. Simons , "Behavioral Obj ectives : A 
False Hope for Education," The Elementary School Journal , 
73:4 (January, 1973), p. 176. 
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Broudy, in presenting a critique o£ the competency- 
based approach to teacher education, stated that although 
he had some reservations about the competency-based 
approach, in particular, the ^'technician" rather than the 
professional emphasis upon teaching, his position on CBTE 
was not too much different from that of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, namely, 
''That CBTE is a response to social pressures and to criti- 
cism of existing programs . 

Other researchers, while not especially critical of 
the CBTE or PBTE approach, suggested alternatives. Gage^ 
suggested developing more adequate "tools of the trade," 
and Rosen:-»nine3 suggested a "curriculum-materials" 
approach, in which curriculum models referred to a set of 
instructional materials and instructions for their use. 
The Biological Sciences Curriculum Study (BSCS) Program 
and the Bank Street College Program may be cited as 
examples of this approach to research and teaching. The 
"curriculum-materials" model is similar to the CBTE model, 
in that the "package" is comparable to the "module," and 
crintains well-formulated strategies for implementation. 
According to Rosenshine,^ models or packages appear tot^lje 
particularly useful settings for study because the pro- 
grams incorporated (1) ideas developed from research, 
(2) inventions and intuit ions*" of experienced teachers and 
subject area specialists, and (3) feedback data developed 
in the early try-out phases of the programs. 

As may be expected because of the recency of the 
CBTE movement in teacher education, there is only a limited 
amount of research available relative to the effects of the 
competency-based approach in the education of teachers. 
Waimon, Bell, and Ramseyer^ reported a study which at- 
tempted to assess the effects of competency -based training 



Harry S. Broudy, A Critique of Performance-Based 
Teacher Education (Washington, D.C.: The American Associ- 
ation of Colleges for Teacher Education [AACTE] , May, 
1972) , p. 12. 

2 

Gage, 1963, o£. cit . , p. 257. 

3 

Rosenshine and Furst, 1971, o£. c it . 



Rosenshine, 1971a, o£. cit . 

^M* D. Waimon, D. D. Bell, and G. C. Ramseyer, "The 
Effects of Competency-Based Training on the Performance of 
Prospective Teachers: (A paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Educational Research Association, 
New York, February, 1971). 
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on the performance o£ prospective teachers. The experiment 
involved three treatments designed to help prospective 
teachers perform pretutorial behaviors based upon the 
theoretical work of Ausubel, Bruner, and Gagne.l 
These researchers contended that the amount and rate of 
learning are influenced by the nature of the subject matter, 
the way it' is broken down, and the order in whicli it 
is presented. 

The treatment in this experiment was similar to that 
found in most microteaching instruction. It consisted 
of dividing the tutorial teaching behavior into component 
parts, each of which was defined and modeled. Practice in 
performing each behavior was given and reinforcement was 
made contingent upon the successful performance of each. 
The treatment was labeled microplann ing . The microplanning 
enabled prospective teachers to perform pretutorial 
behavior, which not only precedes tutorial behavior in 
time but also relates and explains it. 

The researchers concluded that : 

Teachers cannot be clear and rigorous in handling 
subject matter inputs during the course of instruction 
unless they have learned to perform pretutorial teacher 
behaviors; that is, prospective teachers have learned 
how to solve problems having to do with purpose, con- 
tent, or method before they engage in tutorial 
behavior . ^ 

Further, an assumption that the preplanning phase appears 
vital to success during both the microteaching phase and 
the clinical phase appears justified. It is also con- 
cluded that: 

• ... it may be that prospective teachers should never 
be allowed to engage in tutorial behavior before they • 
demonstrate their competence in performiing pretutorial 
teacher behavior. Microteaching , unless preceded by 
successful performance in micro-planning, could be a 
case of misplaced emphasis.^ 

Other researchers who only recently attempted to 
assess a variety of competency-based programs may also be 



"" Ibid . , p. 237. 
^ Ibid . , p. 244. 
^Ibid. 
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cited. Harste found a marked decrease in student learning 
as measuted by the Iowa Test o£ Basic Skills at the third- 
grade level and a nonsignificant finding on the influence 
o£ the experimental program on student learning at the 
sixth-grade level. Sybouts^ reported an attempt to assess 
the effectiveness of a competency -based program at the 
University of Nebraska by measuring the achievement of 
students who were taught a single concept by both tradi- 
tionally prepared teachers and those prepared in a 
competency- based program . Students taught by the 
competency-based teachers appeared to achieve significantly 
higher mean scores than those taught by the traditional 
teachers. Emmer^ conducted a study to determine if 
instructional behaviors acquired during a simulated teach- 
ing experience would transfer to a "real" setting. He 
found there was some evidence that instructional behavior 
from a peer setting would transfer or improve when applied 
in a real school setting. - 

J. W. Maucker, Assistant to the President of Kansas 
State University, provided the following advice on 
competency-based teacher education (quoted in part) : 

Enter into the dialogue- -don ^ t ignore it. Study 
the "State of the Art" papers (Elam, 1971) and other 
professional position papers and atten;! the conferences 
in your area. 

Try PBTE at least in part of your teaclier education 
program. 

Do not undertake the above unless you can meet at 
least the following three criteria: 

a. Develop a cooperative relationship with the 
college or university and with one or more school 
districts and obtain substantial student input . 



-"J. C, Harste, "The Effect of a Field-Based Teacher 
Education Program Upon Pupil Learning" (A paper presented 
at the Annual Meeting of the ^^erican Educational Research 
Association, New^ Orleans, Louisiana, February, 1973). 

2 

Ward Sybouts, "Performance-Based Teacher Education: 
Does It Make a Difference?" Phi Delta Kappan , XIV (January, 
1973), pp. 303-304. 

E. T. Emmer, "Transfer of Instructional Behavior 
and Performance Acquired in Simulated Teaching," The 
Journal of Educational Research , LXV (December , 1971) , 
pp. 178-182. 
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b. Provide substantial time for staff planning and 
development before the program is put into opera- 
tion . 

c. Incorporate a strong evaluation and assessment 
program . . . investing at least as much time of 
the staff in definition of acceptable '^evidence" 
and the di^velopment of evaluat ion instruments and 
techniques as in the development of instructional 
materials.. 

Support research and development efforts by profes- 
sional organizations and associations and by the 
federal and state governments. 



Summary 

A review of the literature and: research which 
relates to the areas of education selected--teacher 
behavior, instrumentation, and performance or competency- 
based teacher education- -appear to show several definite 
trends . 

Studies which deal with teaching behavior seem to 
reflect a rather continuou". change in direction. Focus is 
no longer on characteristics or traits possessed by the 
teacher, but on the behavior of the teacher in the class- 
room. Increased emphasis has been placed upon how the 
teacher behaves in a variety of settings. Objective 
measures have been developed to measure the interaction . 
between teacher and student. Considerably more attention 
is being given to the effects that teacher produced stimuli 
have upon the learner. Researchers who deal with assess- 
ment of teaching appear to be moving toward an increased 
realization that, in the final analysis, the only cri- 
terion which is important as it relates to the assessment 
process is the cirterion which includes the effect of teach- 
ing behavior upon the students. 

Instrumentation appears to have moved in the same 
general direction as teaching behavior. There are indica- 
tions that the "check scale" or rating form has given way 
to more objective measures of teaching behavior and to 
performance reports which yield data describing a specific 
set of teaching behaviors and the effects they Jxave upon 



J. W. Maucker, "Performance-Based Teacher Educa- 
tion," American Association for Teacher Education Yearbook, 
Vol. I (Washington, B.C.: American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, 1972), pp. 74-77. 
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the student. However, there is some evidence that rating 
forms possess some worthwhile characteristics when com- 
pared to other methods or systems which are being employed 
in assessing teaching behavior. Rosenshine reported that 
he had completed some work on this subject and included 
the following in his findings: 

. . . some observational systems (the rating system) 
which distort reality appear to be more predictive 
of student achievement than the systems which more 
closely represent actual events . 

In the latter instance the researcher was referring to the 
variety of observation analysis systems similar to the 
Flanders Interaction Analysis System. For example, in 
studies reviewed by Rosenshine and Furst, evidence such as 
the following was suggested: "the most consistent results 
and the highest correlations and F ratios were obtained 
from the variables in rating systems."^ Assessment in 
teaching appears to be moving toward competencies or per- 
formance type criterion measures designed to assess the 
quality of the end product. Many of these criterion 
measures will, as a result of public pressure for account- 
ability indices, move toward a fixed standard which is 
directly related to both criterion- referenced and formative 
assessment . 

There appears to be ample and impressive testimony 
that student teaching tends to be the most practical and 
useful part of pre-service education. In addition, 
questionable effects of traditional teacher education seem 
to pervade both the literature and recent doctoral 
studies. 2 These factors appear to be a basis for a move- 
ment in teacher education toward performance or competency- 
based education. A "systems" or "instructional designs" 
approach to teacher education is held to improve the 
effectiveness of the teacher educational program.^ This 
approach to teacher education is receiving national atten- 
tion, and when all the results are tabulated, the question 



B. Rosenshine, "The Use of Direct Observation to 
Study Teaching," Second Handbook of Research on Teachin g, 
R.M.W. Travers (ed.j, p. 136" 

2 

Rosenshine and Furst, 1971, 0£. cit . 

3 

R. F. Peck and J. A. Tucker, "Research on Teacher 
Education," Second Handbook of Research on Teaching 
(Chicago : Rand McNally and Co., 1975j, p. 9677 

^Ibid., p. 943. 
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o£ which is more effect ive- -traditional , lecture-based 
methods of preparing teachers, or the more dynamic, per- 
formance or competency-based method:;- -may be answered. 

One must conclude from a review of the literature 
that one of the main issues in teacher education appears to 
be the accountability of teachers for meeting behavioral 
objectives, as well as colleges of education meeting 
higher standards for the professional certification of 

teachers. The graduate of a competency-based program will, 

in the future, emerge with a given set of behaviors rela- 
tive to teaching. If these objectives have been chosen as 
representing minimal standards foi' effective teaching, then 
each graduate leaves the program with a dem onstrated 
ability to know and to do those things that are believed 
necessary for effective teaching. 
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RESEARCH METHOD 



A between group design with one independent variable 
and two treatment levels is employed in this study. The 
independent variable is identified as a general secondary 
methcds course o£ study, and the two treatments as (1) the 
Lecture-Based (LB) Course (the control group) and (2) the 
Competency- Based (CB) Course (the experimental group). 
These variables are operationally defined in the "Defini- 
tion of Terms" on pages 4 and 9, 

As indicated above the independent variable consists 
o£ those two assigned values or treatments . The experi- 
menter attempted to determine whether these two treatments 
or conditions differentially affected the dependent vari- 
able or variables. The dependent variable is identified as 
the classroom behavior of student teachers. It is repre- 
sented by sets of scores on selected criterion measures. 
Dependent variable set scores (totai scores, subscore sets, 
and 145 item variable scores) are compared by total group, 
subgroups, and treatment groups. 

The population for this study is defined as all 
secondary student teachers (eighty- fiv^) assigned to public 
and private schools in the mid-Missouri area. The popula- 
tion student taught during the last half of the Fall, 1971, 
and two halves of the Winter, 1972, semesters in the 
following subject areas- -language arts, social studies, 
science, and mathematics. The mid-Missouri geographical 
area is defined as an area thirty to forty miles from 
the University of Missouri-Columbia. Several kinds of admin- 
istrative organizations are represented by the schools 
selected. For example, there are junior high schools, 
grades seven, eight, and nine and grades seven and eight 
only; high schools, g^rades nine through twelve and ten, 
eleven, and twelve; and j unior -senior high schools, grades 
seven through twelve. Distribution of subjects between 
public and private schools* is approximately equal. 

In August, 1971, the lecture-based method of teach- 
ing the DllO course was discontinued and the competency- 
based method introduced. Those education students who 
completed the course prior to that date were assigned to 
the control group (LB course) and those who completed it 
after that date to the experimental group (CB course). 
Treatment groups were equated by cumulative grade point 
average to within .0003 honor points and by subject area 
according to total number wdthin each subpopulat ion. No 
attempt was made to equate groups by sex or by grade 
levels taught. The stratified sample consisted of forty 
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student teachers in the control group (LB) and thirty in 
the experimental group (CB) (N=70). 



Data Collection 

The observation o£ each student teacher took place 
during the end o£ their eight weeks o£ student teaching. 
All observations vere made in conjunction with the univer- 
sity supervisor's regular visit to each school, when 
possible. 

Permission was obtained from each school official 
prior to each visit and he was advised of the purpose, the 
data collection procedure, and expected dates of the 
visits. Identification of subjects according to group 
(experimental or control) was withheld. Each school 
official was furnished a list of student t^eachers, 
cooperating teachers, and university supc^rvisor s . 



Instrumentation 

A wide variety of instruments and/or devices were 
employed in this study to provide the investigator with a 
more accurate assessment of teaching behaviors which 
occurred during the student teaching performance. Some of 
these instruments had^ been used by the university for 
several years already, while others were developed for use 
in the competency-based course as part of the instructional 
assessment phase. Each instrument or assessment device was 
carefully designed or selected to yield measures which 
would contain a minimum of error. The precision in assess- 
ing the experimental effect upon the dependent variable is 
based upon such factors as the accuracy of defining the 
variable measured, the skill of the observer in detecting 
the presence of the given variable, and variety of vari- 
ables identified. Since the dependent variable teaching 
performance- -is extremely complex and contains many fac- 
tors, it was observed from six different points of view. 
Assessments of teaching behaviors were made by the follow- 
ing: two reports by trained observers, a self-report by 
each student teacher , a cooperative assessment by the 
cooperating teacher and the college supervisor, an assess- 
ment by the classroom students, and a more objective 
assessment based upon the analysis of audio-tapes according 
to the categories in Flanders Analysis System. 

Each instrument or device employed in this study to 
gather information about the teaching performance of each 
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subject was desinged to yield data which were quantified 
on the basis o£ frequency of occurrence and/or intensity 
of response, and accurate within the parameters which were 
prescribed . ^ Competent observers were trained to assess 
performance according to a five -point , bipolar , Likert - 
type scale from high (5) to low 0-) • 

Some comments relative to the development and/or 
adoption of the instruments employed in this investigation 
are presented here. 



D UO Observation Schedule (C) 

The DllO Observation Schedule was developed by uni- 
versity instructors who were involved in assessing the 
quality of the laboratory teaching of those DllO students 
who wanted to receive a letter grade rather than a pass/ 
fail grade in the CB course. The objectives or competen- 
cies of the course served as the basis for these items. 



Teaching Techniques Rating Form (D) 

The device in its present form was assembled by the 
investigator from a prototype such as the one developed by 
Rose. 2 The form was modified to meet the needs and pur- 
poses of this study in the sense that only those items were 
used which would lend themselves to use by an impartial 
observer who was present in the classroom and who possessed 
no additional information about the student teacher or the 
lesson she was teaching. Items were carefully selected 
from a wide range of teaching performance assessment 
instruments to obtain a clearly defined set of items which 
would reflect those facets of teaching generally included 
in an assessment of instruction. 



Assessment of teacher behavior in this ii^vestiga- 
tion was based upon criteria listed under operational 
definition for ''performance-based teacher education.'' 
This information is shown in the "Definition of Terms" 
section. Criteria of two types are used- -knowledge to 
assess understanding and performance criteria to assess 
the teaching behaviors. A majority of criterion measures 
are contingent upon some Fehavioral manifestation or demon - 
stration of a particular teaching skill . The latter may 
also be referred to as a "performance test* " 

' 2 

Homer C. Rose, The Instructor an d Hi s Job (Chicago: 
American Technical Society, 1961] , pp. 266-277 . 
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Tea cher's S elf-Report ( E) 

Development and adoption o£ the Teacher's Self- 
Report were based upon several factors. First, a self- 
rating form which was prepared by Callahan^ and published 
by Scott Foresman, Inc., v>ras used as the main guide for 
the development of the instrument. Second, several forms 
used by the University of Missouri for the improvement of 
instruction served as a pool of items. Third, the experi- 
ence of the researcher in assessing teaching behavior over 
the past ten years provided a basis for selection of 
appropriate items. Only those items thought to correlate 
highly with the independent variable under study were 
selected for the instrument. 



Student Opinionnaire (F) 

Development of the Student Opinionnaire was based 
upon several factors. First, a form used at the University 
of Missouri provided a pool of items and also served as a 
guide in developing measurement criteria. A large number 
of criterion measures derived from the literature on pupil 
assessment of teaching were identified and items were 
written or revised to represent these criteria in the 
instrument; then the items were reworded to meet the 
reading level of junior high school students. These items 
were then "tried out'' or revised in undergraduate teacher 
education classes until an acceptable level of instructor 
agreement was reached. The researcher and other members 
of the development team drew upon their own experience in 
reaching a consensus in terms of selecting and eliminating 
items which were considered on the original instrument. 



Coopera ting Teacher's and Supervisor's 
T^epor t ' 

The Cooperating Teacher's and Supervisor's Report 
(Student Teaching Record) was developed by Dr, Carey South- 
all, Director of Student Teaching, College of Education, 
University of Missouri-Columbia. The form was created for 
the specific purpose ,of rating student teacher performance. 
It was designed to be completed by the cooperating teacher 
and the university supervisor on a cooperative basis. 
General criteria for identifying strengths and weaknesses 
are provided. More detailed criteria are contained in the 



Sterling G. Callahan, Self-Evaluation Checklist 
for Teachers in Secondary Education (Glenview, Illinois: 
Scott Foresman, Inc . , 1966 j . 
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structure o£ the form, since criterion measures are orga- 
nized under the following six major headings or subdivi- 
sions: attitude, scholarship, instruction, discipline, 
personality, and miscellaneous. No information relative 
to procedures followed by the university in determining 
validity or reliability was available. 



Flanders Interaction Analysis 
System (HT" 

While the trained observer was recording observa- 
tions on his two instruments, an audio-tape recording was 
made of each teaching lesson or performance. Some 
researchers, who have been concerned with the subject of 
assessment of teaching performance , indicated that it is 
one of the better means to describing classroom behavior 
developed over the past ten years. With the use of analy- 
tic categories of classroom behavior^ this yields more 
objective data. It lends itself to a more reliable 
approach to the collection, recording, and analysis of the 
data. Following is a brief summary of the instrument 
categories to be used and the procedures to be applied in 
processing the data. 

In the Flanders system, those categories labeled as 
^'indirect" influences are seemingly related to the open 
end of the climate continuum; those labeled ''direcf influ- 
ences may be related to the closed end of the continuum. 
The author claimed that his system will measure both verbal 
and nonverbal interaction between the teacher and the stu- 
dents in the classroom and that evidence of verbal inter- 
action is indicative of nonverbal interaction which may 
also be present. 

Training was undertaken to improve coding reliabil- 
ity beyond that required for classroom performance feedback 
to teachers. Information relative to the use of the 
Flander's system published by Flanders, Ajnidon and Flanders 



Ned A. Flanders, Teacher Influences , Pupil Atti - 
t udes, and Achievement . Cooperative Research jMonograph 
No. 12 (Washington, D.C. : U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Office of Education, OE 25040, 1965), 
p . 6 . 
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and Greenberg^ was used in the training sessions and in ^ 
analyzing the data. Doctoral studies by Dahl and Romoser 
were also employed as reference documents during this 
study. After extensive coding practice a minimum of .85 
reliability level of coding was obtained. Procedures were 
as follows: 

1. Two segments of instruction from the tape 
recorded classroom performance of a student teacher were 
selected for analysis, one at the one-third point and 
another at the two-thirds point of the recorded session. 
Each segment was about five minutes in length. 

2. The researcher coded these sections of the 
audio-tapes according to the ten Flanders Interaction 
Analysis categories . 

3. A coding sheet was prepared which provided tally 
space beside each of the ten Flander's categories. 

4. While listening to the recorded segment, the 
coder placed a tally every three seconds (or every category 
change, whichever occurred first) in the space which 
described the type of verbal behavior exhibited during the 
preceding three seconds. Wherever necessary, the segment 
was rerun and the coding repeated until maximum precision 
was attained. 

5. After coding a segment of recorded instruction, 
the coder summed the tallies in each of the ten categories 
and determined the percentage of the total tallies in each 
category. Tht total percentages of tallies was then deter- 
mined according to three major categories: indirect 



Ned A, Flanders, Analyzing Teaching Behavior 
(Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1970); 
Edmond J. Amidon and Ned A. Flanders, The Role of the 
Teacher in the Classroom (rev. ed. ; Minneapolis, Minn. : 
Association for Productive Teaching, Inc., 1967), p. 37; 
and Selma Greenberg, Selected Studies of Classroom Teach - 
ing : A Comparative Analysis (Scranton, Pennsylvania: 
International Textbook Company, 1970), 

2 

Ivan J. Dahl, ''Analysis and Evaluation of Certain 
Attitudinal and Behavioral Changes in Selected Student 
Teachers During the Professional Laboratory Experience with 
an Experimental Variable of Supervisory Personnel'* (unpub- 
lished Doctor's dissertation, University of North Dakota, 
1968); and David R. Romoser, "Change in Attitude and Per- 
ception in Teacher Education Students Associated with 
Instruction in Interaction Analysis: C^^mpubl ished Doctor's 
dissertation. University of Denver, 1964). 
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teachei^ talk (categories 1, 2, 3, and 4), direct teacher 
talk (categories 5, 6, and 7), and student talk (categories 
8 and 9) . Both the indirect and the direct teacher talk 
categories were also combined and their percentage deter- 
mined . 

6. Mean percentage scores were computed and 
recorded for both segments for each subject. 

7. These percentage scores were then converted 
into ^'bipolar" scores (1 to 5) using Table I below. 

In the £ollov;ing scale the lowest score (1) repre- 
sents interaction as teacher talk (90 to 100 per cent) with 
only up to 10 per cent as student talk, or as student talk 
(100 to 90 per cent) with only up to 10 per cent teacher 
talk. This category represents little interaction between 
teacher and students. The highest score (5) represents 
interaction situations where up to half was student talk 
(50 to 41 per cent) with teacher talk being 50 to 59 per 
cent, or where up to half was teacher talk (41 to 50 per 
cent) with student talk being 59 to 50 per cent. This 
category represents much teacher-student interaction. 



TABLE I 



PERCENTAGE SCORE CONVERSION TABLE 



Teacher 

(T) 
Student 

(S) 


T 


S 


T 


S 


T 


S 


T 


S 


T 


S 


Percent- 
age 


90 5 
100 


10 5 
0 


80 ^ 
89 


20 5 
11 


70 ^ 
79 


30 § 
21 


60 6 
69 


40 5 
31 


50 5 
59 


50 5 
41 


Scores 
Between 


0 § 
10 


100 § 
90 


11 a 
20 


89 ^ 
80 


21 § 
30 


79 § 
70 


31 5 
40 


69 § 
60 


41 a 
50 


59 5 
50 


Bipolar 
Scores 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



In addition to a bipolar score of one to five 
representing the amount of student talk, the relative 
amount of indirect and direct teacher talk was determined. 
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To do this, the total number o£ tallies in categories 1, 
2, 3, and 4 was divided by the total number o£ talJi^s in 
all the teacher talk categories (1 through 7), This 
quot: \it is referred to as the I/D ratio or the ratio o£ 
indirect to direct teacher talk. For example, an I/D 
ratio o£ ,50 means that for every three seconds o£ 
indirect teacher talk there were at least three seconds of 
direct teacher talk, (It should be pointed out that this 
comparison is relative a.nd does not relate to the coding 
procedure, per se , since the rule for coding is "every 
three seconds or category change, whichever occurred 
first.") An I/D ratio of .67 means that there was twice 
as much indirect teacher talk as direct teacher talk; and 
consequently, an I/D ratio of .SS means that there was 
only half as much indirect teacher talk as direct. 



Data Treatment 

The data collection procedures were described in 
detail in a previous section of this report. Analyses of 
the data were made according to total scores, subset 
scores, and item variable scores, which were yielded by the 
six ranking-type instruments and the quantified letter 
grades. Since all data, except the I/D ratio scores 
(variable H2), were quantified on a five-point, Likert- 
type scale, analysis of scores included descriptive statis- 
tics (mean scores, standard deviations, and variance). 

These basic statistical data were used to describe 
selected attributes of teaching behavior by group. How* 
ever, significance data which include critical values (z_ and 
U) , and probability (p) values shown on the same form were 
based upon "dis tr ibutTon free" tests of significance. 

Since data derived in the study were considered 
ordinal data which approaches interval data, nonparametr ic 
rest s of significance were employed , The "distribution 
free" characteristic allows the researcher to make a more 
independent assessment of significance. Further, the 
quality of the findings are increased because fewer limi- 
tations and restrictive assumptions are placed upon the 
statistics employed in analyzing the data, Siegel^ also 
indicated that certain assumptions are associated with most 
statistical tests and those associated with the nonpara- 
inetric test include the assumption that the observations 
are independent and that the variable under study has 



Sidney Siegel , Nonparamctric Statistics for the 
Behavioral Sciences (New Yorkl McGraw-Hill Book Co,, 
1956), p, 3, 
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underlying continuity, but these assumptions are fewer and 
much weaker than those associated Kith parametric tests. 
^Moreover, he stated that nonparametric tests do not 
require measurement so strong as that required for the 
parametric tests and that most nonparametric tests apply 
to data in an ordinal scale and some apply to data in a 
nominal scale. 



Rationale for Use of Nonparametric Tests 

The assumptions associated with the one-way analysis 
of variance or "F*' test are that the observations are 
independently drawn from normally distributed populations, 
all of which have some variance. A requirement of the 'T'" 
test or **t" test is that the data must achieve at least 
interval measurement of the variable involved. It should 
also be noted here that interval measurement depends for 
Lhe^most part upon exact scaling of psychometric properties 
of the stimuli. 

In this study total scores based upon ordinal scaling 
were used, but in addition, tlie individual items on each 
instrument also provide a basis for analysis and comparison 
to resolve the ^'normality" or scaling problem. Since the 
assumption of ^^normality" is related directly to the 
scaling, advantages of employing nonparametric tests which 
do not require the assumption of normality appear to off- 
set some of the advantages associated with par^imetric testing. 
Another advantage of utilizing "distribution free'* tests of 
significance is that one may conclude that "Regardless of . 
the shape uf the population, we may conclude that 



Henry E. Garrett, St atistics in Psycholony and 
Education (New York: Longnahs, Green anJ Co., 19nyr"p. 321. 
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D ATA AND FINDINGS 

In this chapter the data are organized in terms o£ 
each of the hypotheses. Each table of data is followed 
by a brief description of these data and the related find- 
ings. The findings are then summarized in Figure 1. 



Hypothesis One--D110 Observation Schedule 

For all subjects, there is no significant difference 
between the control (LB) group and the experimental (CB) 
group as measured by the various scores obtained from the 
••DUO Observation Schedule'' 

a) Total score (C) . 

b) Subscores (CI, C2, C3, C4). 

c) Item variable b^cores (Cla-g, C2a-c, C3a-e, 
C4a-c) . 

These data arc shown in Table II. 



Data . "Variables identified as CI through C4 are 
subscores From the DllO Observation Schedule. Each sub- 
section of this instrument contains from three to seven 
items. Statistical data for each of the eighteen separate 
items on this instrument (as well as the four subscores 
and the total score) 3^rc presented and discussed below: 

An examination of Table II shows chat the CB group 
scored higher than the LB group on all twenty-three ^'DllO 
Observation Schedule" variables. Of these twenty-three 
variables, twenty-one were significantly higher using the 
Wilcoxon Rank Sum Test. Only two iten variables - -"student/ 
teacher interaction" and "openness, tolerance, considera- 
tion"--were not significantly higher. All four subscores 
(CI, C2, CSy snd C4) and the total score (C) were signifi- 
cant at the .01 level--z_ values of 3.03 , 3.87 , 4 . IS, 3.90, 
and 4.04, respectively. 



Find ing s . --The total score hypothesis , the four sub- 
score hypotJieses , and sixteen of the eighteen item variable 
score hypotheses ;;cre rejected. Of the twenty-three sub- 
hypotheses for the "DllO Observation Schedule," twenty-one 
were rej ected . The control (LB) group was found to differ 
significantly from the experimental (CB) group on twenty- 
one of these twenty- three variables. By inspecting the 
means this difference was found to favor the experimental 
(CB) group. 
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Hypothe si s One- -Teaching Techniques 
Ra tine V~o\'m 

For all subjects, there is no significant difference 
between the control (LB) group and the cxpor imental (CB) 
group as measured by the various scores obtained from the 
''Teaching Techniques Rating For::i" : 

a) Total score (D) • 

b) Itcn variable scores (1-24), 

These data are shown in Tabic III. 



Data . - - An examination of Table III shows that the 
CB group scored higher than the LB group on all twenty-five 
''Teaching Techniques Rating Form: variables. Of the 
twenty-four iten variables, eighteen were significantly 
higher using the IVilcoxon Rank Suu Test. Only seven item 
var iabl es - - "uses origninal and imaginative ideas/* "moti- 
vates children,'* "enthusiastic about lesson content," 
"guiding student contributions and questions," "diagnosing 
pupil problems and d i f f eront iat in^: between individual and 
common problems," "selects and uses illustrative and 
supplementary aids," and "subject developed in a meaning- 
ful and relevant manner," were not significant in favor of 
the CB group. Total score (D) was sijjnificant at the .01 
le\el--2^ value of 3.51. Z vnlues and p values (probabil- 
ity) are given in Table III. 

Find ings . - -7 he total score hypothesis and seventeen 
of the twenty • four item variable score hypotheses were 
rejected. Of the twenty-fi\-c subhypotheses for the 
"Teaching Techniques Rating Form, ' eighteen were rejected. 
The control (LbJ group was found to differ significantly 
from the experimental (CB) group on eighteen of these 
twenty-five variables. By examining the means this differ- 
ence was found to favor the experimental (CB) group. 



Hypothesis One--Teacher^s Self-Repor t 

For all subj ects, there is no significant difference 
between the control (LB) group and the experimental (CB) 
group as measured by the various scores obtained from the 
"Teacher • s Sel f- Report " : 

a) Total score (E) . 

b) Item variable scores (1-45). 

The so data are shown in Tabli^ IV. 
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Data . - -An examination of Table IV shows that the LB 
proup scored higher than the CB group on thirty-six of the 
forty-five item VG^riables. Of these thirty-six variables, 
six vere significantly higher using the U'ilcoxon Rank Sum 
lest. There ^^crc no item variable scores for the CB group 
which were significantly higher than those of the LB group. 
All six item variable scores were significant at the .05 
level--_z and j) values are shown in Table IV for these 
variablei>. Total score (3) vcas not significant at the 
established level (.05 on a nondirect ional test). Zand 
£ values are 1.39 and .163, respectively. While each 
variable on the previous two instruments (both reflecting 
the perceptions of a trained observer) favored the experi- 
inental (CB) group, this self-report generally favors the 
control (LB) group. 

Findings . - -The total score hypothes is and thirty- 
nine of the forty-five item variable score hypotheses were 
accepted. Of the forty-six subhypot hescs for the "Teacher's 
Self -nej)ort , " forty were accepted. The control (LB) group 
was found to differ significantly from the experimental 
(CB) group on only six of these forty-six variables. Sig- 
nificance on these six variables was in the direction of 
the LB group. 



Hypothesis One- -Student Opinionnaire 

For all subjects, there is no significant difference 
between the control (LB) group and the experimental (CB) 
group as measured by the various scores obtained from the 
"Student Ojii n ionna ire" : 

a) Total score (F) . 

b) Item variable scores 1-26). 

These data are shown in Table V. 

Data. --An examination of TabDe V shows that the LB 
group scored higher than the CB group on all twenty-six 
"Student Opinionnaire" variables. Of these twenty-six 
variables, only three were significantly higher using the 
Wilcoxon Rank Sum Test and established alpha level. How- 
ever, three additional item variable scores were signifi- 
cant at the .05 level on a directional test. Z and £ 
values for total score and item variables are shown m 
Table V. 

Findings . --The total score hypothes i s and twenty < 
three olC the twenty -six item variable hypotheses were 
accepted. Of the twenty-seven subhypotheses for the 
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TABLE V (centlnv«4) 
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COOPfUTiNC TEACHIR'S A'O Sl-TERVl 5f R ' S RCPPUT 
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**Sitftif -01 levol %wo-tiil«4 test. 
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"Student Opinionnairc , twenty-four were accepted. No 
significant difference was found between treatment groups 
on total score and on twenty-three item variables. 
Hypotheses for three item variable scores ''suitability of 
reference materials/' "appropriate tests," and "organiza- 
tion of classroom sessions" were rejected in favor of the 
LB group. The results here again favor the control (LB) 
group just as in the "Teacher's Self -Report'' instrument. 



Hypotlies is One - - Cooperating Teacher ' s 
and Supervisor ' s Report 

For all subjects, there is no significant difference 
between the control (LB) group and the experimental (CB) 
group as measured by the various scores obtained from the 
"Cooperating Teacher's and Supervisor's Report": 

a) Total score (G) . 

b) Item variable scores: (1-32). 

These data are shown in Table VI. 

Data . - -An examination of Table VI shows that the CB 
group scored higher than the LB group on all thirty-two 
"Cooperating Teacher's and Supervisor's Report" item vari- 
ables. Of these two were significant at the established 
two- tailed, .05 alpha level; however, two other item 
variable scores were significant at the .05 level on a 
directional or one-tailed test. The Wilcoxon Rank Sum 
Test was used in both cases to test significance of dif- 
ference. Total scores were not significantly different. 
Z and p values for significant variables are shown in 
Table 7l . The results all point in the same direction as 
those reported by the trained observer and opposite to the 
direction generally reflected by the "Teacher's Self- 
Report" and the "Student Opinionnair e . " 

Findings . - -The total score hypothesis and thirty of 
the thirty-two item variable hypotheses were accepted. Of 
the thirty-three subhypotheses for the "Cooperating 
Teacher ' s and Supervisor ' s Report ," two were rej ected 
according to established alpha levels. The experimental 
(CB) group was found to differ significantly from the 
control (LB) group on only two variables. Significance on 
these two variables was in the direction of the CB group. 



Hypothesis One - -Flanders Interaction 
Analysis System 

For all subjects, there is no significant difference 
between the control (LB) group and the experimental (CB) 
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group as measured by the various scores obtained on the 
''Flanders Interaction System Categories'*: 

a) Total score (HI) . 

b) I/D ratio scores (HZ). 

These data are shown in Table VII. 

Data . - -An examination o£ Table VII shows that the 
LB group scored higher than the CB group on the FIA score 
variable. Treatment groups scored about equal on the I/D 
ratio variable. Using the Wilcoxon Rank Sum Test, there 
was no significant difference between the CB group and the 
LB group on eigher of these variables. _Z and p values 
giverrfc'r the HI and H2- variables are 1.07 and . 285 ; and 
for the latter, 0.10 and .919, respectively. 



TABLE VII 

FLANDERS INTERACTION SYSTEM SCORES BY CONTROL (LB) GROUP 
AND EXPERIMENTAL (CB) GROUP 



Var. 


Variable Name 


LB Group 


CB Group 


Significance^ 


Nr. 


Mean SD 


Mean SD 


Li 

Value* 


Value 


HI 


FIA scores 


3.03 1.21 


2.53 1.68 


1.07 


.285 


H2 


I/D ratio 


.169 0.14 


.168 0.17 


0.10 


.919 




(CB) N=30 


(LB) 


N=40 







The underlined mean indicates which group achieved 
the higher mean score. 

^Significance at the .05 level on a two-tailed test. 

^Wilcoxon Rank Sum Test and Mann-Whitney U statistic 
used to determine significance. 



Findings . - -Total score hypothesis (HI) and I/D 
ratio score hypothesis are accepted. No significant 

difference was found between the control (LB) and the 
experimental (CB) groups at established alpha levels. 



Selected Subgroups Within the Population : 

Male and Female . --The pattern of scores for the male 
and female subgroups is almost identical to that of the 
combined groups (Tables II through VII). 
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Four Subject Ar eas -Eight o£ thirty-two null hy- 
potheses were rejected . All eight dealt with ^'Observer 
Schedule" and "Teaching Techniques Rating Form" variables. 
Four of these eight variables were for the social studies 
group. Data indicates that the experimental (CB) group 
performed more closely to the criterion than did the con- 
trol (LB) group. 

Grade Levels , --Significance at the ,05 level on a 
two- tailed test shows that group differences were limit:ed 
to thirteen grade level/variable set comparisons in favor 
of the CB group and are in favor of the LB group. Hy- 
potheses were accepted for thirty-four of forty-eight 
grade level/variable set comparisons. 



Letter Grade Scores 

For all subjects, there is no significant differ- 
ence between the control (LB) group and the experimental 
(CB) group as measured by the "Letter Grade" (J), These 
data are shown in Table VIII, 

D ata , - -An examination of data shows that the CB 
group scored higher than the LB group on the total score 
"Letter Grade" variable (J), Difference between the CB 
group and the LB group was not significant at established 
alpha level. The £ and p values, 0,96 and .338, respec- 
tively, are based upon tEe Wilcoxon Rank Sum Test, using 
two-tailed values. 

Findings , - -Hypothesis for the "Letter Grade" vari- 
able was accepted. No significant difference was found 
between the control (LB) group and the experimental (CB) 
group as measured by the "Letter Grade" (J) , 



TABLE VIII 

LETTER GRADE SCORES BY CONTROL (LB) GROUP AND 
EXPERIMENTAL (CB) GROUP 



Var, 
Nr, 


Variable 


Name 


LB Group 
Mean SD 


CB Group 
iMea^n SD 


Signiiicaiice*''' 

z p 
Value Value 


J 


Letter 


Grade 


4,58 0,67 


4,69 0,47 


0,96 ,338 



The under 1 ined mean indicates which group achieved 
the higher mean score, 

*Signif icance at the .05 level on a two-tailed test. 
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S unin^ary of Findings 

The findings are summarized in the following pages 
according to the research questions posited in Chapter I 
of th:'.s report. All hypotheses referred to- are null 
hypotheses, A graphic summary of the main findings is 
presented in Figure 1. 



FICURH 1 

SUMM.\KY OF FINni.VCS--IN-STRUMIiNT VARIABLES 
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Croup 1 



I ton Var i n!tl os 



Number 



Criterion 
Ca t eporv 



CB 4.33 Great inj; exanples C7t,d 

4. IS Cognitive dcvcicjnent C3a,b,c,d,e 

3.90 Relntc to prior knovl . C4a,b,c 

3.87 Content i nl locluc t i on C2a»b,c 

3.76 Asks stinulat i;'.g questions PI 5 

2. £2 Knowledge of subject C6 



MDN 



LB 



Cognit ive 



3.51 
1^.28 
3.25 
2.33 
1 .99 
3.06 



Teachins techniques 

Maintaining discipline 
thru effective teaching 

Translates objectives into 
learning activities 

Awareness of different 
ways to present info. 

Ability to execute plans 



D1-8,12-1S, 
17-19,22,23 

D3 

D7 

PI 
CIO 



General 



C16 



3.03 
2.77 
2.46 
CB 2.4S 

1 . 96 



Conveying goal expecta- 
tions 

Rela'wional/interactional Cla,b,c,e 
Motivation for instruction Clf 
Clarity of inst. goals Cl,b 
Acceptance of students Cla . 

^ 

NO.VSIG.VIFICAS'T AKLA 



Affect ive 



1.96 



K0.NSIGNIFICA.\'T ARHA 



LB 1.98 
1 .96 



2. 23 
2.30 
2. 34 
2.36 



Cl.iss conscious of 

language (i spelling 
Shun hahit of purposeless 

griping 
Suitability of rcf. mats. 
A good housekeeper 
Organ, of cl.iss sessions 
Control of clrn lighting 
Appropriateness of tests 
Await signal for disr.issal 
My voice as a teaching aid niO 



n40 

ni4 

F7 

EIS 

F14 

E20 

F8 

r3 



Tradit ional 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Based upon the findings in this investigation and in 
view o£ limitations stated on page eight, the trained ob- 
servers found the UMC competency-based course superior to 
the lecture-based course on almost all instrument items. 
The cooperating teachers and college supervisors also 
favored the experimental (CB) group, but only on a few 
instrument items. Ratings on self -assessment and classroom 
"student opinionnaire" instruments favored the control 
group CLB) on several instrument items. 

The following are specific conclusions based upon 
the findings derived from this study. 

1. The competency-based general secondary methods 
course resulted in better classroom performance of student 
teaching than the lecture-based course as rated by trained 
observers using a wide variety of general teaching cri- 
teria . 

2. The competency-based student teachers de^aon- 
• strated a higher level of those teaching competencies 

emphasized in this course than did the lecture-based 
student teachers . 

3. In general, self -assessment data for the 
competency-based student teachers did not differ from 
that of the lecture-based student teachers. 

4. In general, the classroom students' opinion 
about the competency-based student teaching did not differ 
from their opinions about the lecture-based student teach- 
ing. 

5. In general, the student teaching record data 
and student teaching grade as reported by the cooperating 
teachers and university supervisors for the competency- 
based student teachers did not differ from those of the 
lecture -based student teachers . 

6. In general, the competency-based student teacher 
interaction with classroom students did not differ from 
that of the lecture -based student teachers. 



- Discussion — --^ 

Information relative to findings and conclusions 
derived from the study is presented here. Implications or 
suggestions which seem to be reflected in the data are 
also included. 
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Discussion of cone lus ions -The main conclusion, 
that the CB (competency-based teacher education) course is 
superior to the lecture*bascd course, supports the claims 
made by many advocates o£ competency -based teacher educa- 
tion. 'The AACTE, through the work o£ Dr. Donald Medley, 
Dr. David Krathwohl , and Dr. Edward Pomeroy, to name a 
few, have encouraged teacher education institutions to 
pursue the competency -based approach. 

The competency-based course involved in this study 
differed from the lecture-based course in that there v;as: 

1. IVeekly laboratory peri-ormance by each individual 
education student . 

2. Specific weekly focus on a wide A'^ariety of 
clearly identified instructional obiectives. 

3. A wide variety of teaching examples and fre- 
quent discussion of many teaching alternatives. 

4. A *'team" effort based upon mutual trust, a 
democratic and nonevaluat ive relationship with peers, 
laboratory leaders, ins truct ors i> and professors. 

5. A systemic and cyclic approach which provided 
continuous feedback upon which the student could build 
teacliing competence and provide him with a personal com- 
mitment for self - improvement . 

The design of the UMC competency -based course, for 
the most part, is consistent with the criteria for 
competency or performance -based programs publ ished by 
AACTE. It possesses such essential elements as a person- 
alized curriculum, student responsibility, self -direction, 
a commitment to learning, accountability, recognition of 
the needs of students, cooperative planning, development 
of specific competencies, continuous observation a^ui 
practice of skills, and a professional interactioj- ex- 
perience with others. 

The superiority of the competency-based cou/se over 
the lecture-based course at UMC is further supported by 
the high degree of enthusiasm and receptivity tJiat students 
exhibited when queried about the course. Nibondh 
Thaipanich completed a doctoral study on attitude change 
resulting from taking the competency-based course and 
found that student attitude toward teaching increased 
significantly during exposure to the CB course. Specific 
emphasis using the laboratory approach upon instructional 
objectives and competency development appears tc result in 
better teaching performance than v;hen using the lecture- 
based approaCii. 
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Trained observers noticed a greater difference in 
the p' rformance of the t\\0 groups than the classreom stu- 
dents, the student teachers, and the cooperating teachers 
and supervisors. According to criteria employed in rating 
performance, trained observers were more behavior oriented 
than other raters wlio a])peared to be trait oriented. The 
trained observers were trained to seek out behaviors which 
related to instruct i on al variables. Observers were 
instructed not to consider traits, characteristics, and 
other covert qualities as bases for their ratings. In 
general , the instruments used by classroom students and 
cooperating teachers and supervisors tended to include 
more trait oriented statements than the observer inst ru- 
ments. The trained observers appeared to be more precise 
in their assessment of the phenomenon under stud)'. All 
their ratings were in the direction of the CB group and 
only eight out of forty- two it^m variables contained on 
the *'observa t ion schedule*' and ''teaching techniques rating 
form" were not significant. 

Trained observers found a greater difference in 
student teaching performance for those objectives which 
w^ere cleai'ly identified and for which opportunities for 
development of skills were provided during the CB instru- 
tional process. The CB course focused upon only a few of 
the many possible teaching competencies resulting in stu- 
dents showing greater dcveloj^mcnt in the selected compe- 
tencies. Of all competencies measured those selected for 
the CB course were demonstrated most frequently. Differ- 
ences between the CB group and the LB group rating scores 
on such item variable subsets as '*rclat iona] /interact ional 
"-^ontent introduction,*' "cognitive development," and "re- 
lating instruction to prior knowledge" was significantly 
higher for the CB group at the .01 level of significance or 
higher. 

Self-rating scores were generally hi);her for the 
LB group than fur the CB student teachers, but the lecture- 
based student teachers did not rate themselves signifi- 
cantly higher than the competency-based student teachers 
except on the following item variables: 

10. How does my voice rate as a teaching aid? 
(harsh , monotonous , etc . ) 
3. Does my class await my specific signal for 
dismissal regardless of '^ells or other 
interrupt ions? 

14. Do I shun the habit of purposeless griping 
about things that are nobody's fault and 
cannot be easily remedied? 

15. Am I a good housekeeper? 
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20. Do I control the lifihtinr, in ny class insofar 
ns I nn able by proper use of blinds, li^lUs, 
etc.? 

40. Po I nake ru' class ]anr,uaf;e conscious and 

?ipellinj; c (s'l sc i ou s in all written and spoken 
work? 



This could inpl)' that tlic conpct ency -ha scd group was nore 
critical of t hen se 1 vcs as a result of a r.or e realistic 
(wit)^. ernpliasis upoT^ '^doinr, it**) prcstudcnt teaching experi- 
ence than the LR proup. lurther, it appears t)iat the Ch 
(irouj) was less responsive to the ncre traditional expecta- 
tions frrcpjently enphasiied h>' su])er\' i so?s of student 
teachers and school administrators. 

Althouj:h nore tlian l,Ofir students contributed to 
the data conpiled on \ariable I- , "student op i n i onnn i re , " 
results indicate a jn'onounced departure frun exjn^c t a t i on s 
which are [;ej~iera 1 1 )' held by t)iose who possess a child- 
centered frar^e of reference. A consistent and 5onetincs 
negative reaction seer.cd to pervade the responses provided 
by the students in frr\i]cr-> sc\en throuph twelve. It appears 
that classroon stucicnts vere nore corfortable with tradi- 
tional teachers who folloxvcd expected and well-established 
tcac))in;: ])ractices. On the other land, the competency- 
based '\:osa);e'* may ha\ e been insufficient to have a strong 
effect cn classroom students, exjecially in view of the 
traditional teacher influence w)iicJ? seemed to functian as 
a cc:^stant in tliis set tin;:. However, in view of the 
i nconc 1 u s i v c nc s s and so^^e t i r es contradictory i n f orra t i on 
yeilded l»y the "student oj> i rn onna i re" and tlie " el f - 
re,.ort," tl\ere .i^-iK-ars to be little evidence i.i this study 
^^hicfi would Mj.^tif\' the use of these apj^roaches to assess- 
n^ent of "}:lo[al" tcachi;];; behaviors in the classroon;. 

In j:eneral, tli^^ cooperatini' teac!)ers arc] university 
sujH'rv i sor ^ d : cJ 'lot rate the corpet ency *ba sed studejit 
teael.ers s i ,^',n i f i ca n t J y lui^^hcr t)ian the 1 ec t u r e - ba r ed stu- 
dent teaeh(^Ts, ex;co])t on tlie followinj'^ iten \'ariall]e^: 
"(>. K))Ou](d':(^ of ?;jl)iect" and "10. Abilitv to execute 
j)lan>." 

Alt)Kujj;h letter rrade "^^ceres and C0T:'[;osite scores 
favored t)ie c er,^ e t enc>* - b:i r e d j^rouj), fint53n;;s icflcct no 
sipnificaT)t difference bctv^ccn treuti'.ent ^^roups en the.^e 
criteiia. Z values of 0.10 and 1.35, r c ec t i vc 1 )• , arc 
rej^^orted ir^ ^ hv findings. {A z value of l.()4 is required 
for s i f;n i f icanc e at tl]c .OS levei on a one-tailcd, 
d i rect icujal test . J 
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Althonj:h not sicnificant ratinps on everyone of the 
twenty-six itcn variables on the classrco^. student "opin- 
ionnairc" tejuk\! to fn\'or tiiC 1 ect ur e - brised .r.^^^'^ip- 
This Kculd sur:cest , aeain, tl^it Ciassrocn students ^^ere 
nore co:-: f or t aiil e vith tiaditional teacitinv; bchm-ior. 
Since it is likely that the LR student teachers tau)!ht the 
way they were tancht, classroon students felt r.ore confort- 
ab'le with then and teiided to rate then higher. 

In contrast to c 1 s s v c o student r a 1 1 n k s a r u 
although not s i .5;n i f i c n n t , the coeperatinp teachers and 
co]le;;e su;>e r\' i sor s rated the cor j^ct ency -b^i sed student 
teachers sli^.htly hi.el.er than the Lb student teachers on 
everyone of tl^e thirt>'-two item variables. This suf^.r.ests 
that tlie cooperatinr, teachers and collej:e s\:pcrA' i sors 
vie\;cd tcachmp behavior sirilar to that of the trained 
obser\'ers. It rny be stated w i t li sore dc;:ree of accuracy 
that as vici.cd by p-ro f ess iona 1 on-ervers (classrcori 
obscr\'ers, cco;»erat inp. tc^ichers, .in 1 uni\'crsity ^upe:- 
visorf^}, 5-tu^;(rit tcrJcJiers v^ho cor;;lcted tJ^e co"i^>ct cnc >*- 
based course v.cre better teachers .iccordii"]^ to criteria 
included in this stud)' than those ^^ho conj^leted the 
1 e c t u r e - b a s e d c o u r s r. , 



